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124 Book Reviews 

I can see, after reading the passage over several times, have nothing to 
do with the Periochae at all, but with Livy only. 

For many of these problems definite solutions are not possible and are 
not expected; but this is all the more reason for a clear statement of the 
questions at issue and for some hint as to the author's attitude. 

F. W. Shipley 



Geburt, Hochzeit und Tod: Beitrdge zur vergleichenden Volkskxinde. 
Von Eenst Samtek. Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 1911. 
Pp. 222. Mit 7 Abbildungen im Text und auf 3 Tafeln. M. 6. 

This book represents the extension of Dr. Samter's earlier studies in 
ancient customs, such as his Familienfeste der Griechen und Romer (1901), 
Antiker und moderner Volksbrauch (1903), and Hochzeitsbrauche (1907). 
The dedication to Hermann Diels, under whose instruction in Greek religion 
the author sat twenty-five years ago, and the author's apology for employing 
the term Comparative Folklore indicate both the inspiration of the work and 
the newness of the science of which it treats. 

The title covers somewhat more than the book itself embraces. Not 
all the ancient rites practiced at birth, marriage, and death are discussed, 
but rather such rites as were common to two or three of these events, a 
more extended treatment of customs at death being reserved for later 
publication. 

Dr. Samter seems to have been successful in his endeavor to trace to 
their principal source many customs which, because of their antiquity and 
reinterpretation, have become enigmas to the folklorist. Such are the 
laying of persons upon the ground at birth and when dying; the precautions 
taken in behalf of as well as against the mother at childbirth; the use of 
weapons, torches, and candles at birth, marriage, and death; the rites of 
fire and water; the exchange of garments; the false bride; nakedness; 
the untying of knots, the rending of garments, and the unloosing of the hair; 
the prohibition of sleep to mother and child at the birth of the latter, to 
bride and bridegroom at marriage, and to the inmates of a house when 
death has occurred in their midst; the veiling of the mirror; the precautions 
against treading on the threshold; the prohibition against looking back; 
the use of salt; the interruption of the marriage procession; the use of blood 
and the color red in ceremonials; the offering of shoes at marriage and at 
death. These among others are the customs which Dr. Samter has singled 
out for extended discussion and whose origin he finds in the fear of spirits 
and the desire of man to placate or avert them. These spirits he believes 
to be in part the souls of the long-departed dead, and, in the case of funeral 
rites, the soul of the recently deceased also. The closing chapter of the book 
is devoted to evidences of ancestor worship at birth and at marriage. 

Dr. Samter employs the comparative method in his investigations. 
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The store of data upon which he builds his arguments is remarkably abundant 
and varied, thanks to the fund of folklore now available from the remote 
corners of peasant Europe and from Asia as well as from the lands of the 
Pacific. Aided by abundance of material, he has found it easy to eliminate 
the dissimilar and the complex until the essential feature of any particular 
set of customs has been determined. In his choice between the involved 
or abstract and the simple or natural explanation he has preferred the 
latter. In the words of Crawley, he has attempted to reconstruct primitive 
society not "with 'bricks of law,' but only with bricks of human nature 
mortared by religion." 

While this latest work of Dr. Samter is designed primarily to advance the 
science of comparative folklore, it will also hasten the settlement of some 
vexatious problems in ancient classical religion and customs, such as the 
origin of Anna Perenna, Charon's obol, the evil omen associated with stum- 
bling at the threshold, and the origin of the cult of the lares. 

Perhaps the author's most daring theory, which he owes in part to 
Dieterich (Mutter Erde), is that the laying of the newly born and the dying 
upon the ground is due to the belief that the spirit which animates the body 
dwells within the earth and that the soul can enter and leave the body 
most readily when the latter and the abode of the spirits are brought closely 
into contact. The belief in chthonic deities is a patent fact in Greek and 
Roman religion, while parthenogenesis was at least its remote associate. 

The doctrine of hostile souls, which forms one of the motives of the 
book, receives interesting confirmation in the terror-stricken flight of the 
Eskimo companions of Marvin after the recent drowning of the latter on 
Peary's journey to the Pole, and in their throwing all the effects of the 
deceased from the sledge that the spirit of the owner might not pursue them 
to claim its property. Herein is possibly found the underlying motive of 
the Roman Lemuria, evidently a far more primitive observance than the 
cult of the peaceable di manes. 

Dr. Samter's work would have been somewhat more complete had he 
added to the other critical periods of life that of puberty, when exposure 
to evil spirits seemed also to be specially imminent. 

A very few errors in spelling appear in terminations in English titles. 
The book as a whole is particularly attractive because of its rare illustrations. 
These represent the protection of the mother from evil spirits at childbirth, 
the throwing of the shoe at weddings, and the offering of shoes at death. 
The scenes portrayed are Greek. 

Although Dr. Samter owes much to numerous workers in his field, to 
whom he makes full acknowledgment, he deserves a leading place among 
them for pushing many a half-formed theory and some theories fully formed 
but not sufficiently authenticated to a reasonably complete conclusion. 

J. E. Chuech, Jb. 
University op Nevada 



